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Memorabilia 








AS one centenarian to another, Notes and 
Queries salutes the Suffolk Institute of 
Archaeology and Natural History and 
echoes the wish expressed in its Report for 
1948, “that this century may be the first 
of many.” In celebration of its centenary 
the Institute has produced a fine volume 
of Proceedings which runs to more than 
250 pages and is full of good things. The 
Rev. Ivan Russell gives the first full account 
of Roman Suffolk which has appeared since 
the publication of the V.C.H. forty years 
ago, Mr. J. W. Brailsford has a finely- 
illustrated note on the Mildenhall Treasure, 
and Mr. R. L. S. Bruce-Mitford shows that 
the quiet village of Rendlesham was not 
only the habitation site corresponding to the 
now famous Sutton Hoo burial ground, but 
may well have been the capital of the 
Uffinga Kings of East Anglia. Mr. S. F. 
Watson traces the long history of 
printing and publishing in Ipswich since, in 
1534, the Historia Evangelica of Juvencus 
was printed “ Gypsuici in foro piscario.” 
These things are good, but yet greater 
pleasure is to be derived from the pages 
which recount the history of the Institute 
itself. Here are the original rules drawn 
up by its founders, and here the photo- 
graphs of some of those founders; 
photograrhs which show how completely 
a learned man looked the part a hundred 
years ago. Here is a map of the county so 
spotted with red dots that one would think 
seely Suffolk had “come out in measles”; 
but every one of those two hundred and 
more dots marks a parish visited, one, two, 
even four or five times during the Institute’s 
expeditions. 
“Qui n'a pas vécu avant la Révolution 
n'a pas connu la douceur de vivre.” Here 
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is the menu of a lunch served at the famous 
Bell Inn when the Institute visited Thetford 
on Aug. 13, 1913, not a year before the 
Victorian Peace became one with Nineveh 
and Tyre:—“‘ Roast lamb, mint sauce; 
boiled round of beef; roast chickens; ham; 
roast ribs of beef; beefsteak pie; salads; 
potatoes; stewed fruit; custard; wine jellies; 
blanc-mange; mixed pastry; cheese.” One 
cynic, we are told, declared that ‘“ Archae- 
ologists are divided by the learned into four 
classes: (1) the Archaeologist proper, (2) the 
Harkaeologist, who comes to listen, (3) the 
Larkaeologist, who comes for the fun of 
the thing, (4) the Sharkaeologist who comes 
for the luncheon.” For ourselves (could we 
annihilate but space and time) how gladly 
would we be transported to Thetford on 
that distant August day, there to claim 
admission as belonging to each and every 
one of these four categories! 


Two paragraphs in the newly-published 

first number of the East Herts 
Archaeological Society's Newsletter make 
reference to the late regretted Reginald L. 
Hine, lawyer, antiquary and man of letters. 
He read a paper on Charles Lamb’s owner- 
ship of the cottage called Button Snap when 
in 1948 the E.H.A.S. held a joint meeting. 
with the Charles Lamb Society, and it would 
have rejoiced his heart to learn that the 
latter body is to take over the cottage from 
the Royal Society of Arts. 

Mr. Hine took a loving interest in the 
ruined Minsden Chapel, which he held on 
lease from the Vicars of Hitchin. Appro- 
priately, it was there that his ashes were 
scattered, and in his memory the ruins are 
to be carefully preserved and the site laid 
out as a garden. 


N the Antiquaries Journal (see p. 89 ante), 
describing the wax votive images found 
in 1943 on top of the Exeter choir screen 
Miss U. M. Radford has a delightful subject 
and treats it delightfully. Most of them are 
disjecta membra, legs, arms, and the like; 
but they include some lifelike faces and the 
charming complete figure of a slim maiden. 
They were suspended, it would seem, round 
the tomb of Bishop Lacey, a devout pre- 
late, who might, but for the Reformation, 
have figured in our calendars as St. Edmund 
of Exeter. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 








MORE ABOUT THE REVISION DATE 
OF “1 Henry VI” 


PROFESSOR TUCKER BROOKE in 

1918 started the idea that Shakespeare 
revised 1 Henry VI about 1600 soon after 
the appearance of Henry V.’ As his main 
evidence in support of the idea, he sug- 
gested what he called the close similarity 
between the 7 Henry VI version of Talbot's 
epitaph? and the version of that epitaph in 
Crompton’s Mansion of Magnanimitie of 
1599. Since Crompton’s version was the 
earliest printed version of the epitaph, 
Professor Brooke argued that Shakespeare 
very probably used Crompton for the 
epitaph material and did so soon after the 
Mansion appeared in 1599 and he had 
finished with his own Henry V.* 

In PMLA for September, 1938, I offered 
evidence against Professor Brooke’s idea 
and suggested that it would seem much more 
logical to place the revision in 1594, say, 
right after Richard III;* and in 1942, in 
The University of Texas Studies in English, 
I again made the same suggestion, offering 
still more evidence.* 

I pointed out that there were distinct 
differences between the ] Henry VI version 
of the epitaph and that of Crompton which 
would argue against the reviser’s using the 
latter; that metrical tests argued against a 
revision as late as 1599 or 1600; that there 
really were no passages in / Henry VI that 
seemed, as Professor Brooke put it, 
“reminiscent of Henry V”; that there must 
have been earlier printed versions of the 
epitaph than that of Crompton any one 
of which the reviser might have used; and 
that it was hazardous to place the revision 
as late as Professor Brooke did on the 
ground that Crompton’s was the first print- 
ing of the epitaph. 

Much of my time, consequently, was spent 
in looking for some earlier printing of the 

*The Yale Shakespeare, The First Part of King 
Henry the Sixth, pp. 124, 125, 133-137, 151-154. 

* [bid., IV. vii. 60-71. 

* Ibid., pp. 124, 125, 135, 136. 

‘PMLA, LIII, 687-701 


*The University of Texas Studies in English, 
1942, pp. 110-120. 
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epitaph than Crompton’s, for I felt that the 
finding of such a printing would just about 
explode the Brooke idea. But my efforts 
were in vain. 

Miss Josephine Pearce, however, in 1944, 
did discover an earlier printed version of 
the epitaph in Roger Cotton’s An Armor 
of proofe of 1596,° and that discovery, of 
course, uncovers at least one printed version 
earlier than Crompton’s version of 1599 and 
strongly suggests that there might have been 
others. It shows that the epitaph material 
must have been well known long before 
1599. It greatly weakens Professor Brooke's 
theory, it seems to me, and strongly sup. 
ports my stand against that theory in 1938 
and 1942. 

Of course no one argues that Shakespeare 
used the Cotton version of 1596 in revision 
of the play. The arguments I used against 
his using Crompton I find likewise apply 
against his using Cotton. Surely Shake. 
speare revised the play before 1596, the 
date of Cotton’s version, and used an even 
older version now lost or yet undiscovered 
—one that he might have used in 1594, say, 
soon after he had finished with 2 and 
3 Henry VI and Richard III, the other 
three plays of his York - Lancaster 
tetralogy. 

As a matter of fact, the epitaph might 
well have not been a revisional passage at 
all. It might well have been in the early 
Talbot play which Shakespeare very prob- 


ably revised. C. A. GREER. 
Texas. 


* MLN, LIX, 327-329. 


J. P. COLLIER AND THE DULWICH 
PAPERS (cxcv. 33) 


N the days of his activity, critics were 
careful in tackling Collier to whose pro- 
bity Lord Chief Justice Campbell had given 
testimony in the only case which brought 
him into a court of law. When Mr. G. F. 
Warner came in 1881 to describe the docu- 
ments in Dulwich College Library on which 
Collier had operated freely in earlier years, 
he found it possible, without directly 
naming the fabricator, to indicate quite 
plainly that the charge fell on Collier, who 
was still living. Mr. Warner's “ Catalogue 
of the MSS. and Muniments at Dulwich 
was a great exposure of the evil done by 
Collier to the Dulwich papers. The forgeries 
which he described (xxxvi) reached a total 
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of twenty-six. With the means of detection 
which now exist, it is possible that the 
number could be considerably increased. 

Mr. Warner noted (xlii) that six spurious 
interpolations in Alleyn’s Diary, four of 
which have distinct Shakespearean interest, 
were neither printed nor referred to by 
Collier, who was their author. The reason 
may be that they were added after Collier 
had brought out his “ Memoirs of Alleyn” 
for the Shakespeare Society in 1841. 
Mr. Warner was able to date one of Collier’s 
forgeries in Henslowe’s Diary as having 
been made shortly before 1845. 

It is more startling that Collier refrained 
from mentioning the entry in the Alleyn 
papers which, said Mr. Warner (xxv), 
“associates Alleyn’s name for the first and 
only time in the collection with the greatest 
of his contemporaries.” This was Alleyn’s 
purchase of a copy of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets recorded (p. 72) among other items 
of expenditure on the back of a letter under 
the heading of “ Howshowld stuff” as: 

a book. Shaksper sonnetts 5d. 

The letter, which is dated June 19 and 
assigned to the year 1609, is genuine. 
Mr. Warner noted that the purchase was 
made apparently very soon after the 
Sonnets were entered in the Stationers’ 
Register on May 20th 1609, and he does 
not classify the entry as a forgery. But 
if the entry is genuine it is strange that it 
was missed by Malone who makes no men- 
tion of it. It might quite well be that 
re-examination would show that the entry 
and the heading to it (“‘ Howshowld stuff ”: 
see ‘The Taming of the Shrew’; Ind. ii. 
143) were the work of Collier. 

The following, though they were not 
classified by Mr. Warner as forgeries, seem 
to call for further examination: 

p. 11. The letter, undated, to “ Mysteris 
Alline on the bancksyd ” from her “ honest 
ancyent and loving servant pige.” Pigg was 
apparently a player in Alleyn’s company, 
and the letter concludes: “I gott on to 
wright it Mr Doutone and my Mr. knowes 
hott of it.” The terms of the letter being 
What they are, it was remarkable that it 
should have been preserved by the lady’s 
husband. A playful jest no doubt on Mr. 
Collier’s part. 

p. 23. The lines on the back of a genuine 

“in a minute and almost illegible 
xrawl” purported to be written by John 
Day the dramatist. Malone printed the 
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letter, but missed the verses which most 
probably were not there in his time. 

p. 61 to 64. The poems, if they can be 
so described, five in number, here listed. 
There is no obvious reason for their 
existence in the collection. 

p. 120. The letter, undated and un- 
addressed, and without signature, which 
begins: “Most fayre and Nonsuch lady,” 
and purports to be written by “a poore 
sheppard.” Most likely another of Mr. 
Collier’s jests. 

To the above can be added from Collier's 
* Alleyn Papers’ 1843: 

p. 21. Love verses: “ much corrupted in 
the transcription by some ignorant hand.” 

p. 29. A musical dialogue, also “ much 
corrupted ” in the transcription, which was 
made by “some very ignorant person.” 

p. 38. Acrostic on Henslowe. “. . . of the 
author . . . we know nothing.” 

p. 47. “A mysterious letter” addressed 
to Mr. “ Allinge” by Richard Forkench. 

In his ‘History of Dramatic Poetry’ 
Collier claimed (Vol. 3, p. 89) that he had 
found “what once formed part of Hen- 
slowe’s Diary” hidden in a book of plays. 
Does it still exist? Collier did not mention 
it in his Introduction to Henslowe’s Diary 
printed for the Shakespeare Society. 

Collier was the first to make use of, and 
to give extracts from Manningham’s Diary 
(H. of D.P., Vol. 1, p. 321: 1831), which 
was printed in its entirety by the Camden 
Society in 1868. The Editor, John Bruce, 
points out in the Preface(x) that some por- 
tions of it “are out of chronological order, 
either from a mistake of the binder or the 
irregularity of the Diarist. In some cases 
it clearly arose from the habit of the latter 
of making his entries in any part of the 
book where there happened to be a vacant 
space.” 

It is singular that the chief instance of 
this want of chronological order occurs 
round about the paragraph in which, and 
it is the only instance in the whole of the 
Diary, the name of Shakespeare is men- 
tioned. In the account of the performance 
of “Twelfth Night” (p. 18) Shakespeare 
is not named, but he is introduced into 
the unbelievable anecdote in which he 
appears as William the Conqueror and 
Burbage as Richard III. Sir Sidney Lee 
accepted the story as true, as have other 
authorities. But is the story Manningham’s 
or Collier's? The page numbers in the 
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printed edition, and the dates and folios 
in the MS. of the entries which precede 
and follow the story are: 


Page 37 20 June 1602 folio 28 
38 20 June 1601' 28b 

25 June 1602 29 

39 13 March 1601? 29b 

40 2 Marche 1601° 30 

3 May 1602 30b 


Did Collier find one of the “ vacant 
spaces” on folio 29b? The MS. is in the 
British Museum, and examination would 
show if the story is the diarist’s or another 
of Collier’s fabrications. 

Collier could not be suppressed. In 
February 1879 in a _ letter to the 
Atheneum he wrote: “I have found 
another tragedy by Shakespeare, at least one 
in the authorship of which he was 
importantly concerned. I suspected it when 
I was thirty, and now I am ninety I am 
convinced of it.” What has become of this 
tragedy? Is it in America? 

SYDNEY RACE. 

*A footnote refers to this as ‘‘a chronological 
confusion.” 


?The Shakespeare and Burbage story. 
* Note the two spellings of the month. 


LINKS WITH SHAKESPEARE. V 


E earliest recorded performance of the 

Tragedy of Macbeth took place at the 
Globe on Saturday the 20th of April 1611 
and a confused account of what he saw 
upon this occasion was entered in his 
“Book of Playes” by one of the audience, 
the astrologer and quack doctor Simon For- 
man, who was suitably impressed by the 
three “ Fairies or Nymphs” (vice witches) 
who lead Macbeth on to the height of his 
ambition only to betray and destroy him. 
Shakespeare had been in touch with his 
Silver Street friends from 1604 when the 
servant Joan Johnson testified that he 
“laye” or was living in the Mountjoy’s 
house until June 1612 when he was called 
from Stratford to give evidence before the 
Court of Requests, and a fellow witness at 
this request was Thomas Flower described 
in the latter year as “ Merchant Taylor of 
the parish of St. Alban Wood Street aged 
38 years.” 

Thomas was a son of John Flower of 
Long Clawson, Leicestershire; had been 
apprenticed to Nicholas Wynnif a member 
of the Merchant Taylors Company in 
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October 1589; and was admitted to the 
freedom of the company in February 1599, 

In an assessment of the Merchant Taylor 
members towards costs of the pageants for 
the King’s coronation in March 1603 we 
find his master paying 15s. whilst another 
member of the guild John Webster pays 10s, 

Before the Court of Requests on the 23rd 
June 1612 Thomas Flower gave evidence 
mainly in favour of the complainant 
Stephen Bellot, told of the niggardly treat. 
ment he had received from his father-in. 
law Christopher Mountjoy, but wished the 
court to understand that there had been no 
collusion between the complainant and 
himself. 

An hour’s walk from Long Clawson in 
a north-easterly direction would bring a 
traveller to the grounds of Belvoir Castle 
where Francis Manners 6th Earl of Rutland 
had in June 1612 succeeded his brother 
Roger the Sth Earl who in October 1599 
together with the Earl of Southampton 
“came not to the court but passed away 
the time in London merely in going to plays 
every day.” 

Francis Manners married in May 1602 
Frances, daughter of Sir Henry Knevet, and 
had one child by the marriage, a sickly girl 
Catherine who however was sought after 
and married in May 1620 to the fortune 
hunter George Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham. 

The Earl married secondly in 1608 Cicely 
daughter of Sir John Tufton, and some time 
later the desired son and heir Henry Lord 
Ros was born but sickened strangely in 
infancy and died in September 1613. We 
get an idea of prevailing gossip from a 
contemporary letter, ‘“‘ The Earl of Rutland’s 
son is thought to have died by witchcraft. 
Buckingham has now a better chance to 
obtain his demands for the daughter which 
are £20,000 ready money and £8,000 per 
annum.” The suspected witches were Joan 
Flower and her daughters Phillipa and Mar 
garet who had been employed casually as 
charwomen by the Countess, who eventually 
took Margaret into the castle as a permanent 
servant to tend the poultry and work in 
the laundry. Margaret however had pur 
loined provisions, Phillipa had conducted 
herself lewdly with a certain Thomas Simp- 
son, and finally some time before the death 
of Henry Lord Ros the three women were 
dismissed and “became inflamed with 
hatred towards the Earl and his family. 
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No further action was taken against them 
until early in 1618 when a second son 
Francis Lord Ros died in infancy, when 
they were arrested, examined by Lord 
Willoughby of Eresby and other magistrates 
on the 22nd January, and committed to 
Lincoln Jail. 

The mother died on her way at Ancaster 
but the two daughters were tried at the 
assizes before Sir Edward Bromley (a 
younger son of Sir George Bromley) and 
Sir Henry Hobart. 

They were charged with using their 
devilish arts to put the Lady Catherine 
many times in danger of her life through 
extreme maladies and fits, inhumanly tortur- 
ing and causing the deaths of Henry Lord 
Ros and his brother Francis, subjecting the 
Earl and Countess to convulsions and sick- 
ness and preventing them from having more 
children. 

After a great deal of supernatural evi- 
dence had been given they were found 
guilty, sentenced to death and executed at 
Lincoln on the 11th March 1618. 

Whether Thomas Flower of‘ Long Claw- 
son was related in any way with the 
“Witches of Belvoir” it is difficult to say, 
but he would have been interested in the 
account of the affair published in 1618 
entitled “The wonderful discoverie of the 
witchcraft; of Margaret and Phillipa 
Flower printed at London by G. Eld for 
J. Barnes dwelling in the Long Walk near 
Christchurch.” H. A. SHIELD. 


THE MISAPPROPRIATION OF 
SCARNING SCHOOL 


E; H. CARTER, writing in the Nineteenth 

Century and After (September 1941), 
speaking of Scarning School, said, “It is 
a fact seldom realised by professional 
historians of education that between the 
public and elementary schools of England 
and their numerous derivatives, links have 
never been wanting. Historically they are 
closely related. Both began as charities .. . 
It is in our small ancient towns and villages 
—ever the heart-beats of the history of 
England—that we find, with continuous 
existence for centuries, small elementary and 
secondary schools which were once ranked 
In every respect as public schools—whose 
pupils were both ‘free’ natives and fee- 
paying boarders—an early democracy where 
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sons of knights rubbed shoulders with sons 
of peasants and weavers.” 

Closer inspection of the facts does not, 
however, reveal this to be true of Scarning 
or indeed of any other endowed grammar 
school in Norfolk up to the nineteenth 
century. We will confine our attention to 
Scarning because here was once a well- 
known school for which MS. material’ exists 
which has not yet been published. Exam- 
ination of these data shows that this school 
consistently gave more service to the middle- 
class children than to the children of the 
poor for whom it was originally primarily 
intended. 

In 1604, William Seckar endowed a free 
school to be kept “ while the world endure 
in Scarning.” When the Charity Com- 
missioners reported on it in 1833, it was 
noted as a free school for all children over 
five, “ residing with and maintained by the 
inhabitants of Scarning.” Actually, how- 
ever, this position was achieved only in 1819, 
when a fundamental alteration was effected 
in the constitution of the school after an 
investigation was made into the funds. Up 
to that date, Scarning was, in fact, for the 
most part, a grammar school, largely 
exclusive and undemocratic and although 
the school was endowed for the benefit of 
the poor, the funds were exploited in the 
main in the interests of richer children, non- 
inhabitants of Scarning. 

The school did not begin to function until 
1638 because Seckar’s widow received the 
benefit of the funds until her death and 
even then the first headmaster could not 
enter into it because a trustee took 
possession of the property. The second 
headmaster began his work in 1641 at the 
end of a law suit which successfully dis- 
lodged the would-be owner. Only in his 
period of office and that of his successor 
who remained in Scarning until 1677, were 
children of the parish and pay-scholars from 
outside taught in the same room and in the 
same manner. After that time, not only was 
there a separation of rooms but pro- 
gressively fewer free scholars were 
encouraged to enter, and more and more 
the school concentrated on fee-paying day 
scholars and boarders. 


* A notebook by John Fenn (famous as the Editor 
of the Paston Letters) entitled Some Account of the 
Founder William Seckar and of the Foundation of 
the Free School at Scarning 1780 and ditto Some 
Account of the Free School at Scarning by Barry 
Girling 1830. 
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The register of boys admitted from 1733 
to 1750 under Rev. Joseph Brett is 
instructive. 

1733 6 children entered free. 

1734 1 child ss “i 

1735 1 child - . 

1738 3 children _,, » (1 was an 

admission from 1734). 






















































1739 1 child entered free. 
1741 1 child a " 
1743 1 child ‘s m 
1744 3 children - - 
1747 4 children _,, e 
1748 1 child ‘ ss 


22 children _,, » (including 
—_—_—_ 1 readmission). 

In the same period, altogether 165 boys 
entered the school. Of the 21 free scholars, 
nothing is known of their later life. But 
of the others, 

41 entered Cambridge University (32 at 

Gonville and Caius College). 
39 rank as gent or esq. in later life. 
7 were clerks (parishes and colleges not 
known). 
3 were merchants. 

4 were attorneys. 

3 were doctors. 

3 were apothecaries. 

2 entered the army. 

102 (leaving 42 others of whom nothing 

can be ascertained.) 

Thus, about 75 per cent were of middle- 
class status in after-life and made their 
contribution accordingly. Those who 
graduated from Cambridge University be- 
came clergymen, lawyers, sheriffs, Justices 
of the Peace, etc. 

The connection between Scarning and 
Gonville and Caius College was maintained 
from 1653 to 1804. During that period, 
100 children proceeded from the school to 
that college taught by the following head- 
masters:—Robert Bretton 1; John Burton 
37; Thomas Brett 6; Benjamin Lane and 
his son 6; Joseph Brett 32; Robert Potter 
14; St. John Priest 4.2 Of these, in later 


2In A Concise Description of the Endowed 
Grammar Schools in England and Wales, 1818, 
Nicholas Carlisle gives the impression that 
Scarning had been “an English school”’ for years 
and that the master St. John Priest did not take 
any private pupils “ since the Income Tax was first 
imposed ” because of declining profits. But Priest 
did not take boarders only during his last years but 
permitted his usher to do so. 
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life, 51 entered the church, 15 were sheriffs, 
J.Ps., lawyers or judges, 2 were surgeons, 
1 entered the army, 26 were country gentle. 
men (or details of their lives are not known) 
and 5 were scholars and authors.* 

Thus Scarning served the general good 
of Norfolk and of neighbouring counties 
and its pupils became an ornament to 
Norfolk and elsewhere “as respectable and 
learned magistrates, divines, lawyers and 
physicians.’’* 

That the inhabitants of Scarning resented 
the abuse of the foundation is evident from 
the numerous law-suits which took place 
and which were directed against the masters, 
The reception afforded Rev. Robert Potter 
when he tried to enter upon the school in 
1761 is illuminating. Apparently, the people 
of Scarning wanted to see Coe, the usher 
who had given full attention to the parish 
children, remain in charge, and on Potter's 
entry, “ people deemed the election irregu- 
lar and took possession of the schoolroom 
by force. 500 people assembled and a 
magistrate had to attend and explain: 

1. The nature of the donation. 

2. The legality of the election, and he 
committed 3 rioters to the castle.”* But, 
like his predecessors, Potter left the teach- 
ing of the parish children to the usher. He 
gave expression to his views in his pamphlet, 
Observations on the Poor Laws, 1775, in 
which he argued that though parish schools 
were necessary, much learning was not. The 
parish child could be taught to read and 
particularly, the Bible; the girls to knit and 
sew and the boys were to be employed 
out of doors, gathering stones, pulling up 
weeds, wielding “ their little mattocks on the 
highways.” Their earnings might be applied 
to the cost of teaching and the surplus given 
to their parents.® 

It appears that from 1677 to 1804 the 
parish children were taught the three R's 
by the usher at Scarning separately and it 
seems certain that no free scholar pro- 
ceeded to the University, for from the 


? Jacob Mountain was first Anglican Bishop of 
Quebec; two famous judges were Lord Thurlow 
and Judge Alderson. Fenn was at Scarning 
so was the father of Lord Nelson. 

“Fenn’s MS. page 35. 

‘ Norwich Mercury June 13th. 1761. See also 
‘Edward Jerningham and his Friends,’ edited by 
Lewis Bettany. ve ess: 

* Potter was subjected to very spirited criticism 
from the author of Considerations on the Poor 
Laws 1775, who was clearly sceptical of the clergy’s 
desire to educate the children of their parishionefs. 
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evidence of Gonville and Caius College, 
only one Scarning child entered there, the 
son of a woollen draper.’ 

It might be said in extenuation of the 
masters, that at each transfer of the feoff- 
ment from one set of trustees to another, 
heavy fees had to be paid for admission 
to the copyhold which came from the head- 
master’s income but even if pay-scholars 
had to be admitted, there does not seem 
to have been any justification for their entry 
to the detriment of free scholars. The school 
was intended to be free for the parishioners 
“while the world endure in Scarning.” 


M. F. LLoypD PRICHARD. 


*The information relating to Cambridge Uni- 
versity is extracted from Alumni Cantabrigienses 
Part 1, 1922—and from Gonville and Caius College, 
eo ar History 1897—({J. Venn). The note- 
books of Fenn and Girling and other relevant MS. 
— were kindly lent to me by Mr. E. H. 

r. 


A NOTE ON ORRERY’S “ HENRY 
THE FIFTH” 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM S. CLARK has 
earned the respectful gratitude of all 
students of Restoration drama for his 
notable edition of the plays of Roger Boyle, 
Earl of Orrery." Since this edition is, for 
all practical purposes, the definitive edition 
of Orrery’s dramatic works, it is well to 
point out and correct one misapprehension 
in connection with Henry the Fifth (1662). 
Professor Clark’s opening statement con- 
cerning the sources of Orrery’s Henry the 
Fifth is as follows: 


Although Langbaine in his Account of 
English Dramatic Poets (1691) lists 
Holinshed and other chronicle writers as 
sources for Henry the Fifth, a compari- 
son of Holinshed’s account with the 
material in Orrery’s play shows the state- 
ment of that over-zealous detective of 
dramatic sources to be _ ridiculously 
inaccurate.” 

This statement requires examination. In 
the first place, Langbaine does not 
specifically state that Orrery used Holinshed 
and the other chronicle-writers, as sources 
for his play. What he says, in fact, is that: 
For the Plot see the Chronicles of 


‘The Dramatic Works of Roger Boyle Earl of 
Orrery, 2 vols., Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Uni- 
ce 1937. 

rk, I, 165. 
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England in the Reign of that King such 

as Walsingham, Polydore Vergil, Hollings- 

head, Speed, etc. and the French 

Chronicles in the Reign of King Charles 

the Sixth, as Les Chroniques d’Enguer- 

rand de Monstrelet, Jean Juvenal des 

Ursins, L’Histoire de Charles VI. F. de 

Belleforest, L’Histoire de neuf Roys 

Charles de France, Mezeray, etc.* 
Langbaine is simply referring his readers 
to available history-books in which they 
may refresh their knowledge of the history 
of King Henry’s reign. He does not say 
that Orrery used these works as sources. 
Orrery’s use of the chronicles (which there 
is good reason to believe he used), loose 
as it may be, hardly gives the complete 
lie to Langbaine’s statement, as Professor 
Clark states. In spite of the numerous per- 
versions of historical fact which are to be 
found in Henry the Fifth, there is still 
enough accurate presentation of history to 
warrant our thinking twice before accepting 
any light dismissal of Langbaine’s statement. 
Indeed, Professor Clark’s rejection of Lang- 
baine has apparently led him into over- 
looking at least one important historical] 
counterpart for a situation in the play. 

The centre of dramatic interest in Henry 
the Fifth is the love, honour, and friendship 
theme involving King Henry, Owen Tudor, 
and Princess Katherine of France.‘ In the 
third scene of the first act of the play, Orrery 
introduces the Princess Anne of Burgundy, 
the friend and confidante of Katherine. 


* Gerard Langbaine, An Account of the English 
Dramatick Poets (Oxford, 1691), p. 28. ; 

‘There is no historical support for the rivalry 
which Orrery portrays between Henry and Tudor 
for the love of Katherine. Indeed, there is no 
reason to believe that the historical Owen Tudor 
was present at the Battle of Agincourt (as por- 
trayed by Orrery). His name is nowhere men- 
tioned in any of the chronicle accounts of the 
battle; nor is there any foundation in fact for 
Orrery’s portrayal of Tudor as the close friend, 
confidant and emissary of King Henry. Orrery’s 
portrayal of Tudor’s rescue of Katherine from 
drowning and his subsequent falling in love with 
her is fictitious. Orrery may have received the 
hint for the Tudor-Katherine relationship from 
Holinshed, who reports the marriage of Katherine 
to Owen Tudor after the death of King Henry. 
But Orrery has moved the events of the Tudor- 
Katherine relationship to a position at least ten 
years before they took place, in order to make 
their romance coincide with Henry’s wooing of 
Katherine. For a full-length treatment of the uses 
of English historical materials in Restoration 
drama, see my Northwestern University doctoral 
dissertation, The English History Play in Restora- 
tion Drama, Evanston, Illinois, August, 1946. 
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Professor Clark’s explanatory note on Prin- 
cess Anne is as follows: 


The daughter of the Duke of Burgundy 
was Catherine. To avoid confusion with 
the French princess of the same name 
Orrery calls her “ Anne.’ 

The Duke of Burgundy did indeed have a 
daughter named Catherine, but she died 
unmarried in Ghent in 1413. She had been 
engaged to Louis, the eldest son of the 
King of Sicily.6 But the point which Pro- 
fessor Clark overlooks is the fact that 
Catherine has several sisters, one of them 
named Anne.’ Later in this scene, when 
Princess Anne reveals her romance with the 
Duke of Bedford,’ Professor Clark explains 
in a note: “In the spring of 1413 Henry V 
sent the Duke of Bedford to parley with 
the Duke of Burgundy at Bruges and to 
make a treaty of support. Burgundy on this 
occasion sought Henry’s marriage to his 
daughter, but Orrery invents from it a 
romance between Bedford and _ the 
daughter.”® The fact is that the Duke of 
Bedford actually married Anne of Burgundy 
in 1423!*° The marriage supported the 
treaty made at that time between the Duke 
of Bedford, who was then regent of France, 
and Philip, the Duke of Burgundy (the 
Chareloys of Orrery’s play). Here Orrery 
did have a historical basis for part of the 
love-theme of Henry the Fifth, even though 
the historical event took place ten years 
later than portrayed in the play. It is odd 
that Professor Clark should have over- 
looked this historical basis for part of the 
love-plot, because it is reported by almost 
all of the chroniclers mentioned by 


Langbaine."* SAMUEL N. BocoraD. 
The University of Vermont. 


® Clark, II, 776. 
*The Chronicles of Enguerrand de Monstrelet, 
eons, by Thomas Johnes, 2 vols. (London, 1853), 


? Duke Tee of Burgundy (who appears in the 
play as Chareloys, Anne’s brother) is reported to 
ave had seven sisters. See Le Sieur de Mezeray, 
Abrégé Chronologique ou Extraict de L’Histoire de 
France, 3 vols. (Paris, 1667), II, 679. 

*T, iii. 402 ff. 

* Clark, II, 776. 

* Raphael Holinshed, Chronicles of England, 
scone and Ireland, 6 vols. (London, 1807-8), 

i Polydori Vergilii Urbinatis Anglicae Historiae 
Libri XXVI_ (Basileae, eh #2 456; 3 eh 

138; Enguerrand onstrelet, 

Francois de Belin rorest "Communes. L'historre 
Des Neuf Roys Charles de France (Paris, 1568), 
p. 293; Mezeray, II, 679. 
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WILLIAM SHENSTONE AND E, §, 
DALLAS: AN _ IDENTIFICATION 


[N 1868, Bradbury, Evans, & Co., published 
what they judged to be the whole of 
Shenstone’s prose writings, except the 
letters, in their Handy-Volume Series, under 
the title of Essays on English Men and 
Manners—the second time that it had been 
reprinted in seventy years. There was an 
anonymous Introduction to the volume, | 
think that a glance at the following letter 
and at the Introduction itself will show 
that the author was E. S. Dallas, who 
was at that time the editor of Once a 
Week, under the proprietorship of Brad- 
bury, Evans, & Co. 
Saturday [1868] 
My dear Mr. Bradbury 
I send the three Vols: of Shenstone. 
Vol. I contains his poetry. That we do 
not touch at present. If the volume of 
prose which I recommend be successful 
then it may be advisable to publish a 
companion volume of his poetry—but not 
till then. 
Vol. II. contains his prose works. They 
consist of his Essays on Men & Manners, 
together with a Description of the 
Leasowes his country place which was 
celebrated for the success with which he 
brought into play there his skill in land- 
scape gardening. It will be right to pub- 
lish the whole of the contents of this 
Vol IIl—up to page 320. This constitutes 
the whole of Shenstone’s prose works; 
and if you like I can write a few pages 
of introduction to them. In these few 
pages I mean nothing pretentious—only 
three or four pages—fixing the position 
of Shenstone in literature—which is a 
peculiar one—the said short introduction 
to be anonymous. 
Vol. III. contains Shenstones [sic] letters 
which have no claim to republication, 
though perhaps it may be advisable to 
run over them, & pick out of them any 
aphorisms which although miscellaneous 
might form an appropriate sequel to the 
classified aphorisms which form the body 
of the Essays on Men & Manners. 
Yours very truly 
E. S. Dallas’ 
* This ‘etter s in the possession of Bradbury, 
Agnew & Co.; Alan G. Agnew, Esq., the Mana 


Director, has ‘kindly made it available to me 
has given me permission to print it. 
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The Introduction itself is brief—of 
slightly more than four pages—but it does 
contain judgments of Shenstone as a poet, 
essayist, landscape-gardener, and _letter- 
writer. Shenstone’s poetry, though neither 
subtle nor great, “has a simplicity and 
gracefulness which go straight to the heart.” 
He attempted to be natural in a day when 
it was almost impossible to be so without 
affectation; and he had a real love of Nature, 
“or at least artificial naturalism. . . .” In 
his prose, Shenstone ranks among the all- 
too-few English essayists of the aphoristic 
manner—more akin to the French than to 
the English prose stylists—and he deserves 
“no mean place” among English essayists 
in general. ““He is by no means a deep 
thinker; but he is acute enough; his tastes 
are healthy; and his language is clear, easy- 
going, lively.” Shenstone contributed con- 
siderably to the creation of a taste for 
landscape gardening, by both precept and 
example. Finally, his letters are unworthy 
of the honour of a reprint. ‘‘ These letters 
were published after his death; they are 
stilted in style; and for the matter contain 
nothing of importance.””? 


WILLIAM E. BUCKLER. 
University of Illinois. 


*Two editions of The Letters of William Shen- 
stone were published in 1939: one by Basil Black- 
well, Oxford, with an introduction, notes, and 
index by Marjorie Williams; the other by the 
University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, with 
an introduction by Duncan Mallam. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE 
COMPLETE PEERAGE’ 
(Continued from page 95) 


In a note on a tomb at Hambleden, Bucks, 
p. 445, the Complete Peerage timidly follows 
the V.C.H., iv. 52, in remarking that “ it 
has been supposed that this is the tomb of 
Henry, son of the second Lord Sandys who 
died about 1555 in his father’s lifetime.” 
Three shields of arms painted upon it, to 
say nothing of the Sandys crest, and a still 
legible part of an inscription referring to 
his wife Elizabeth and their three children, 
leave no room for doubt: they bear the 
arms of his father, Sandys quartering Bray 
(he being son of William, 1st Lord Sandys 
by Margery, niece and heir of Sir Reynold 
Bray, K.G.), of his mother, Elizabeth 
Manners, sister of the 1st Earl of Rutland, 
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Manners in the Ist and 4th, Ros quarterly 
of six in the 2nd, and Holand qrly of 
four in the 3rd, and his own arms, i.e., 
those of his father with a label gules, 
impaled with those of his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of William, 2nd Lord Windsor of 
Bradenham, viz., Windsor quarterly of 
thirteen, as in a window at Bradenham. 
She afterwards married Raffe Scrope of 
Hambleden whose monument, dated 1572, 
obviously came from the same workshop 
and bears the same quartered impalement 
for her as the Sandys shield with a label on 
the tomb of her first husband, thus putting 
its identification beyond question. The sur- 
veyors of the Royal Commission on 
Historical Monuments, failing to recognise 
the arms, the Elizabethan style of the 
epitaph, or the Renaissance details of the 
architecture, dated the tomb anonymously to 
the late fifteenth century. Recent restoration 
has left some of the coats incomplete or 
inaccurate but still clearly recognisable by 
the genealogist. 

Ralph Scrope of Hambleden was brother 
to Mary Scrope, wife of Thomas More, 
grandson of Sir Thomas More, martyred 
by Henry VIII. They were the children 
of John Scrope, younger brother of Henry, 
7th Lord Scrope of Bolton of whom the 
Complete Peerage says that he was sum- 
moned to Parliament from 23 November, 
1514, to 9 September, 1529. But the Parlia- 
ment Roll of 4 February, 1512, 3 Henry VIII, 
discussed in Notes and Queries, June, July, 
1945, and the contemporary Journal of 
the Lords, include his name as does the 


‘Of the Parliament Roll in the Bodleian, dis- 
cussed in N. & Q. 16 June 1945, the Gentleman’s 
Magazine of 1832, i. 524, ii. 200, explains that such 
rolls were made by Garter King at Arms at the 
beginning of each session of Parliament, and that 
four of the reign of Henry VIII are still in existence. 
The Bodleian roll is not one of these originals but 
a copy, “almost a facsimile, carefully though not 
elegantly engrossed and painted in the time of 
Charles i or ii.” This agrees with the account of 
the roll in W. H. Black’s Catalogue of Ashmole 
MSS, 1845, P. 6. A note in the B.M. copy of 
Black, in the handwriting of Sir Frederick Madden, 
Keeper of the Manuscripts 1837-1866, makes it 
clear that Ashmole’s roll was made for him from an 
original bought at Sotheby’s by Sir Frederick for 
the B.M. in February 1858 at the sale of Lord 
Alvanley’s library. As Lot No. 1554 it is described 
in the sale-catalogue and dated as contemporary 
with the parliament to which it refers. It is now 
Add. MS. 22306. But unfortunately a misprint in 
the B.M. Catalogue, p. 629, reads “A copy of 
Ashmole MS. 13” where of should have been in. 
The B.M. was already in possession of a copy, 
made by Cole in 1757 
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list of the Commissioners of the Subsidy 
for that parliament. He is identified in the 
Roll by his shield bearing in pretence the 
arms of his first wife, heiress of Thomas, 
7th Lord Scrope of Masham. 

Another Ralph Scrope, the 9th Lord 
Scrope of Masham, uncle to Thomas above, 
married Eleanor Windsor, aunt of Eliza- 
beth. Her father, the Ist Lord Windsor, 
is named Andrew in the Complete Peerage, 
p. 571; but his mother was Elizabeth 
Andrews, and in his father’s will and other 
records cited by Collins he is referred to as 
Andrews Windsor. The correction is worth 
making as an early example of the practice 
that became common after the Reformation 
of giving a child a family name at baptism. 

A note, p. 398, on the alabaster effigy of 
Richard Nevill, Earl of Salisbury, now in 
Burghfield church, repeats the incredible 
legend that its mutilated condition is due to 
its having been towed at a horse’s heels 
along the road from Bisham. But, as was 
pointed out in Notes & Queries 6 May 1944, 
there is water transport by Thames and 
Kennet, almost from door to door. And who, 
having rescued such works of art from the 
pillage of Bisham, would expose them, to 
say nothing of their horses, to such bar- 
barous usage, and then take the trouble to 
preserve them in their parish church? 

In noting the descent of the Lord Saye 
and Sele from Sir Thomas Parrott alias 
Wykeham whose mother was sister to the 
Founder of New College, the Complete 
Peerage refers to the arms at Broughton con- 
tained in the Parochial Collections of the 
Oxfordshire Record Society, three volumes 
of undressed and indigestible gobbets of 
which were thrown to the subscribers in the 
nineteen twenties. Unidentified among these 
is the coat silver five molets of six points in 
cross sable, which appears also in the quar- 
tered shield of Fiennes on the front of 
Broughton Castle. As it was unknown to 
at least one of the recent lords it may be 
noted here that it was engraved, quarterly 
with Wykeham, on the fifteenth century seal 
of Sir Thomas illustrated in the Topographer 
and Genealogist, iii. 69, and thus represents 
his paternal coat of Parrott or Perott. The 
tinctures are known from a shield in a win- 
dow of the church. Sir Thomas married 
Elizabeth, daughter and co-heir of William 
Wilcotes, of whose chantry at North Leigh 
some account was given in Notes and 
Queries 21 November 1942, and in the 84th 
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Report of the Oxfordshire Arch. Soc. 1938, 
Her sister, Isabel, married 1st John Barton 
of Thornton, where she lies buried with him, 
and 2nd Sir Robert Shottesbrooke whoge 
chantry at Faringdon, Berks., was mentioned 
in Notes & Queries 13 January 1945. 

The new volume, XI. 719, contradicts an 
earlier, [X. 324, in calling the wife of the 
11th Earl of Shrewsbury a daughter of Sir 
John Conyers of Sockburn by Elisabeth 
Simeon. This agrees with Collins and with 
Doyle; but in the Visitation pedigree printed 
by Foster, Durham Pedigrees, p. 83, and in 
the detailed pedigree in Surtees, iii. 248, she 
is shown as daughter of William Conyers; 
and a letter printed by Surtees, iii. 245, from 
her guardian the contemporary bishop of 
Durham, Thomas Morton, in which her 
father is referred to as “Mr Willm. 
Conyeres,” proves that the earlier volume is 
right. The correction is worth noting, since 
he has living representatives in the Lords 
Camoys and Vaux, and Burke in the account 
of one peerage calls him Sir John and in the 
other William. 

E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 

Littlemore, Oxford. 


JAMES STEWART, OF STEWART 
CASTLE, PARISH OF TRELAWNEY, 
JAMAICA 


N ‘ Monumental Inscriptions of the West 
Indies’ by Lawrence Archer this James 
Stewart is cited as being a “ descendant of 
Stewart of Appin” and having “ married a 
lady named Law.” This is quite incorrect, 
as he was a Stewart of Galloway, and mar- 
ried a lady named Elizabeth Christiana 
Dallas, youngest daughter of Dr. Robert 
Dallas, of Dallas Castle, Parish of St. 
Andrew, Jamaica. The book gives his arms 
as those of Galloway Stewart (correctly) 
whilst erroneously stating him to be an 
Appin Stewart. He was of no connection 
with Stewart of Appin and his arms, those 
of Galloway, surmount his memorial in Fal- 
mouth Parish Church, Jamaica. Lawrence 
Archer has confused the Hon. James 
Stewart, Custos of Trelawney, with another 
family of Stewart in Jamaica, who are of 
the Appin descent and are intermarried with 
a family of Law out there. 

I give the following details of the life of 
my great-great-grandfather, James Stewart, 
the Trelawney Custos, that the correct ver- 
sion may so be put on record. 





BE_BSS8SSSSES “. 
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The Hon. James Stewart was the son of 
James and Ann Stewart of Trelawney Parish, 
Jamaica. Born at Stewart Castle on Stewart’s 
Bay in Trelawney, on Jan. Ist 1763, bap. 
Jan. 1st 1771, his baptismal entry being the 
first in the Trelawney Register (Liber 1, page 
1). He was married by the Rev. J. Pool, 
Rector of St. Andrews, to Elizabeth Dallas, 
youngest daughter of Dr. Robert Dallas of 
Dallas Castle, Parish of St. Andrew on the 
13th day of Nov. 1781, and a copy of the 
marriage registration can be obtained from 
the General Register Office, Spanish Town, 
Jamaica. Vol. 1. of the Church Reg. page 
54. No. 224. 

The Hon. James Stewart was Custos and 
magistrate for the Parish of Trelawney and 
a bye-long member of the Jamaican House 
of Assembly from his 25th year, being first 
elected member for Trelawney in 1788. He 
served in the Maroon War under the Lt. 
Governor of Jamaica, Lord Balcarres, and is 
mentioned in the despatches of the latter 
in the 3rd Vol. page 91 of ‘Lives of the 
Lindsays,’ by Lindsay, as being in command 
of the third column of Trelawney Militia in 
action against the Maroons and of the rank 
of Lt.-Colonel. This is given from Lord 
Balcarres’ Headquarters at Dromilly, 
Jamaica, 20th Nov. 1795. The Hon. James 
Stewart neglected his private interests in the 
service of his native Jamaica and lost his 
once ample fortune, and was given a muni- 
ficent money grant by the Assembly in 
recognition of his services. He died at Fal- 
mouth, aged 66 years, in 1828 and his tomb 
is in Falmouth Churchyard. 


GERTRUDE MARION CARDEW. 


COLONEL CAPPER AND HIS 
METEOROLOGICAL TRACTS, 1810 


R many centuries the science of 
Meteorology has been the subject of 
considerable study and of very great specu- 
lation. Only in comparatively recent times, 
however, has any real progress been made 
in eliciting the reasons for the many moods 
of the weather, and so attaining some 
of accuracy in its prediction. This 
may be attributed to a lack of knowledge 
of the most elementary causes, complicated 
i some measure by concepts which have 
since proved quite untrue. 
Not many meteorologists today would 
attempt even the most openly phrased fore- 
tast if they possessed but little more 
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knowledge of cause and effect than the 
average schoolboy, and few instruments 
apart from a barometer and a thermometer, 
and these not very reliable. Yet this was 
the position at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century when James Capper, a 
retired Colonel of the East India Company, 
settled at Cathay, near Cardiff. He had long 
been interested in meteorology and com- 
menced some years of research into both 
local weather conditions and the broader 
sphere of the causes of the weather of the 
universe. Although he made no great con- 
tribution to meteorological knowledge, his 
work is interesting as an illustration of the 
difficulties which faced the would-be fore- 
caster of his day and of the danger of 
misinterpreting the results of contemporary 
research. 

In his writing, Capper leaves ample evi- 
dence of having an original outlook, and 
not being easily swayed or deceived by the 
theories of his age. Nevertheless there can 
be little doubt that he was greatly influenced 
by a discovery made in 1752. In that year 
Dr. Franklin in America, and almost 
simultaneously, Dalibard in France proved 
beyond doubt that the atmosphere con- 
tained and conducted electricity. This was 
a revolutionary discovery, and Capper con- 
trived to introduce the new “ electric fluid ™ 
(as it was then called) into a good many of 
his personal theories, besides adapting those 
of others to suit the new information. 

In a paper read before the Royal 
Academy of Paris in 1779, Dr. Franklin 
put forward his belief that the transport 
of atmospherical electricity was primarily 
effected by the general circulation of air 
over the earth. That is to say, from the 
equator to the poles in the upper atmo- 
sphere, and from the poles to the equator at 
the surface where cold air flowed towards 
the equator to take the place of rising warm 
air. Clouds forming over the equator were 
thought to be the main agents which carried 
the electric fluid polewards. James Capper 
shared this belief. Such a primary air 
circulation would only have been true if 
the earth were stationary, and it is interest- 
ing to note that no mention is made of 
the deflection caused by the rotation of the 
earth, or of the other factors causing wide 
divergences from this circulation. Since 
these variations were known when 
Columbus made use of the North East 
Trades on his famous voyage of 1492, if 
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not earlier, it is certain that Capper was 
fully aware of them, but he was presumably 
unable to incorporate in his theories any 
satisfactory explanation. 

Becoming sure of the electrical content of 
clouds Capper was able to put forward 
some new ideas. One of these concerned 
what was probably the most widely-held 
belief about the weather until modern times, 
that the moon, either directly or indirectly, 
exerted a strong influence. Indeed, this 
theory is still upheld by many country 
people today, though it has long since been 
disproved scientifically. It had been thought 
by many eminent persons that if a definite 
connection between weather cycles and 
phases of the moon could be established 
it would then be possible to calculate future 
changes in the weather as accurately as those 
of the moon and. tides. Choosing the 
indirect approach, Capper supposed that the 
motion of the tides controlled the weather 
sequences. He selected twelve occasions in 
each lunar month, according to the state 
of the moon and tides, which could be 
considered critical to weather changes, no 
major change of type being likely in between 
two of these occasions. The most important 
factor upon which the changes were 
dependent was, he thought, the relationship 
between the electrical charge contained by 
the clouds over the sea and by those over 
the land. If both were positive or both 
were negative then no change was likely. 
On the other hand, if the flood tide brought 
clouds from the sea having the opposite 
charge to those over the land there would 
be a passing of electricity in order to restore 
equilibrium. This would result in the 
decomposition of some of the clouds, and 
consequently, a fall of rain. Weather 
changes thus occasioned would be carried 
inland by the movement of the clouds. 

Even if due allowance is made for the 
errors which would have been unavoidable 
by reason of the ignorance of the day, there 
must still have been many times when a 
major change took place outside the twelve 
occasions defined so precisely by Capper. 
However, as the weather in these temperate 
latitudes is so prone to rapid changes it 
is reasonable to assume that, by the law of 
averages, a fair percentage of the changes 
would coincide with one of the critical 
periods which occurred rather less than 
every third day. The further criticism may 
be offered that these changes were observed 
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from a position no more than two miles 
from the Bristol Channel, having a moun. 
tainous surround where rather special and 
localised effects would result. In defence 
it must be stated that Capper was fairly 
widely travelled and seems to have been 
extremely conscious of local variations due ' 
to environment. 

In the final chapter of his book ‘* Meteor. 
ological and Miscellaneous Tracts” pub. 
lished in 1810, Capper calls for a country. 
wide investigation to correlate weather changes 
to lunar phases and reiterates his confidence 
that “it is far from improbable that in the 
course of a few years it may become as 
easy to judge of the approaching changes 
of the wind and weather as to predict the 
flux and reflux of the tides; or to calculate 
an eclipse of the sun or the moon” 
Meteorologists will perhaps be grateful that 
this prediction has remained unfulfilled, 

In his “ Observations on Whirlwinds and 
Waterspouts” Capper illustrates how he 
was led to a false explanation by the half- 
knowledge which he possessed. Dealing 
with the phenomena which we now call 
Tropical Revolving Storms, he explained, 
more or less correctly, that they occur when 
cold dense air overlies very hot rarefied air, 
but once again introduced his theory that 
equilibrium was destroyed by the passing 
of electric fluid vertically in either direction. 
“The cold air then,” says Capper, “forces 
its way downward through the lower rarefied 
air causing a hurricane, whirlwind, squall 
and rain or waterspout. The cold air in 
descending, as it penetrates the warmer 
regions filled with aqueous particles, con- 
denses and renders the air visible in various 
forms.” That the rarefied air is nothing 
but an extremely localised though very deep 
depression caused by the great land-heating 
producing violent upward convection seems 
to have escaped him completely. The fact 
that this is an upward, and not a downward 
movement of air shows clearly the 
inaccuracy of this theory. Capper also met- 
tions the existence of a vacuum at the centre 
of the storm. This may be interpreted as 
a loose reference to the region of calm 
air often called “the eye of the storm 
His observations of the effects produced by 
such storms were accurate enough in that 
he was well acquainted with the rapid and 
violent changes of wind with which they 
are associated, and the considerable fall of 
the barometer which precedes them. 
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On the formation of hail Capper was 
less precise, contenting himself by stating 
that Hailstones were formed in the intensely 
cold higher regions of the atmosphere where 
electric matter abounded; and further, that 
their shape and size depended upon the 
vertical height of the clouds in which they 
were formed. It is regrettable that he con- 
cluded these remarks by stating that the 
largest hailstones came from clouds of the 
least elevation, since the converse is now 
known to be the case. 

Amongst the generalisations which might 
have been expected to be incorrect, or at 
least not very accurate, are several which 
have been upheld by later discoveries. For 
instance, after remarking that the applica- 
tion of the barometer to meteorological pur- 
poses was far from being fully understood, 
Capper essayed some forecasts based on 
changes of pressure and wind. These con- 
formed to a remarkable degree with the 
sequence of weather now associated with 
the movement and development of pressure 
systems. 

Though he may appear to have been 
mainly concerned with providing theories 
for various unexplained phenomena, Capper 
was hardly less aware of the value of keep- 
ing records. By pressing for a network of 
regular observations he was well ahead of 
his age, but unfortunately public interest 
had not been sufficiently awakened to make 
this possible; a fact which is surprising as 
extremes of weather probably affected the 
population much more closely than today. 
The only records remaining from these days 
are usually the work of a country squire 
or parson, and though invaluable in most 
respects, must be treated with some reserve. 

For the eight years from 1800 to 1807 
James Capper kept daily records of the 
pressure, temperature and rainfall at Cathay, 
publishing the monthly means as an appen- 
dix to his book. Readings were made twice 
daily, at 8 a.m. and 2 p.m. with the addition 
of further readings between the hours of 
6 am. and 10 p.m. whenever any weather 
of special interest occurred. The only 
information given regarding the instru- 
ments or their exposure relates to the 
thermometer, which was suspended at a 
height of seven feet in a courtyard sur- 
rounded by walls, the lowest of which was 
to the west. Thus the exposure was not 
Very suitable and probably accounts for the 
differences between Capper’s records and 
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present day figures for the same district. 
The summer months from April to Septem- 
ber all show above average readings, which 
is almost certainly due to heat radiated from 
the surrounding walls. From October to 
March the temperatures are invariably 
several degrees below average, perhaps 
because of a tendency for a pool of cold 
air to collect on winter nights in a sheltered 
place like a courtyard. If an annual mean 
is taken, the summer and winter differences 
almost cancel each other out, and it is worth 
noting that the average temperature for the 
eight years of the records is less than half 
a degree below the present value. 

The barometer readings show a slightly 
larger variation from normal, but again the 
figures are noteworthy more for their 
accuracy than otherwise. It is unlikely that 
any allowance was made for temperature, 
or even that the instrument had been 
accurately calibrated, and no correction was 
made for height above sea level. (Site of 
observations was 30 feet above the highest 
level of the Bristol Channel.) The other 
element which Capper recorded, rainfall, 
is undoubtedly further from the truth than 
the other two. Most months show con- 
siderably less than might be expected, and 
the annual mean of eight years is barely 
60 per cent of the normal. Having no 
details of the rain gauge used it is difficult 
to suggest reasons for such a large dis- 
crepancy, except that it was probably badly 
exposed, particularly if placed: in the court- 
yard with the thermometer. 

Apart from their interest as the only 
extant records of this district for 1800-1807, 
these records suggest that the local climate 
of 150 years ago was not very different 
from that of today. 

Earlier reference has been made to 
Capper’s book “ Meteorological and Mis- 
cellaneous Tracts,” and it is the miscellaneous 
tract which allows the reader a brief but 
interesting glimpse of the character of 
James Capper. The author permits himself 
to indulge in a lengthy condemnation which 
he calls “ The Physical, Moral and Political 
Effects of Late Hours.” From the context 
it is evident that almost every shortcoming 
could be attributed to going to bed late, 
and even if one was faultless in this essential 
there were numerous pitfalls which could 
only be surmounted by the observance of 
strict rules. The alliance of meteorology to 
personal behaviour is amusing as well as 
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interesting in the following extract dealing 
with habits causing bad health, in particular, 
bed-making. “It is the feet which require 
additional covering, and for this reason the 
French use a couvre-pied, consisting of a 
light coverlid which remains folded at the 
bottom of the bed, to be employed as 
occasion may require. It is recommended to 
keep a thermometer in the bedroom, by 
which the arrangement of the bed-cloaths 
may be regulated. When it ascends two or 
three degrees, the quilt which with the other 
coverings should lie single over the 
shoulders, may be lowered eighteen inches 
or two feet; when the thermometer rises 
five or six degrees it may be removed still 
lower. But on the contrary when the ther- 
mometer descends two or three degrees, the 
couvre-pied may be drawn half way up 
the bed; and when the difference is five or 
six degrees it may be prudent to bring it 
up as high as the rest of the bed-cloaths.” 
It is difficult to visualise even the most 
ardent meteorologist applying his interest in 
so practical a fashion. 
The corruption of a popular maxim to 

Early to rise and early to bed, 

Makes a man healthy but socially dead. 
would not have appealed to James Capper. 
He exceeded the allotted three score years 
and ten by twelve years, perhaps solely by 
virtue of his rigid principles for health. 


PETER ROGERS. 


SOUTHEY TO COLERIDGE, 1799 


GOME useful facts about Southey’s early 
career are supplied in an unpublished 
letter of 15 December 1799 (Bodleian MS. 
Eng. lett. d. 111, fo. 1). It is the reply to 
one from Coleridge, 10 November 1799 
(Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge; ed. 
E. H. Coleridge [London, 1895], I, 312-14), 
and is itself answered by one of 19 Decem- 
ber 1799 (ibid., pp. 314-18). This last is 
misprinted “ December 9,” clearly an error, 
since Coleridge signed the letter “‘ Thursday 
evening,” and the ninth was a Monday. 
Southey and he shared a responsibility in 
George Fricker, younger brother of their 
wives. Upon the boy’s career Coleridge 


lavished speculation and inquiry, but George 
died of consumption in 1813. Among the 
unfulfilled plans was the clerkship described 
here, to John Savary, a Bristol banker who 
died in 1831 (Gentleman’s Magazine, CI 
[July-December, 1831], 474-75). 
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At the beginning of February 1793 
Southey had contracted with Daniel Stuart 
(1766-1846), editor of the Morning Post, to 
furnish his paper with unsigned occasional 
verses in return for a guinea a week (The 
Life & Correspondence of . . . Southey; 
ed. C.C. Southey [London, 1849-50], I, 3 
and note). This is the “ Laureatship ” which 
he now says he has resigned, requiring more 
time, no doubt, for things like his epic, 
Thalaba the Destroyer (London, 1801, 2 
vols.). “*‘ My attention,” he informed Stuart 
in a note of 24 December, 1799, “ will be 
directed hereafter to Works of length; but 
any piece which I may chance to write, of 
suitable extent, I will not fail to transmit to 
you” (Letters from the Lake Poets ...t 
Daniel Stuart . . . (London, 1889], 447-48), 
One source of the Islamic learning he needed 
for the composition of Thalaba was La Vie 
de Mahomed, by Henri Comte de Boulain- 
villiers (London, 1730 see the Catalogue of 
the Valuable Library of . . . Robert Southey 
. .. (London, 1844], p. 20). 

Another preoccupation at this time was 
the short-lived Annual Anthology (Bristol, 
1799, 1800), a second and final volume of 
which was impending. Undertaken by 
Southey in 1798 at the suggestion of William 
Taylor (1765-1836), these collections inclu- 
ded many poems by their editor and his 
circle: Coleridge, George Dyer (1755-1841), 
Joseph Cottle (1770-1853), James Webbe 
Tobin (d. 1814), Francis Wrangham (1769- 
1842), and others. Most of the authorships 
were pseudonymous, but Professor Kenneth 
Curry has identified them (“ The Contribu- 
tors to The Annual Anthology,” The Papers 
of The Bibliographical Society of America, 
XLII [1948], 50-65). 

Among the pieces by Coleridge in Volume 
II were “Lines Written in the Album at 
Elbingerode, in the Hartz Forest” (“the 
Brocken lines,” pp. 74-76), “To a Friend 
Who had declared his intention of writing no 
more Poetry ” (“the lines about Burns,” pp. 
103-5), “‘ This Lime-Tree Bower My Prison” 
(pp. 140-44), “ Something childish, but very 
natural. Written in Germany ” (p. 192), and 
“ Home-sick. Written in Germany ” (p. 193). 
Many of his contributions and those of 
others had already been published in the 
Morning Post (“the filed papers”). “Toa 
Friend ” had appeared in 1796, “ in a Bristol 
newspaper, the identity of which still re 
mains yndiscovered ” (Thomas J. Wise, A 
Bibliography of . . . Coleridge (London, 
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1913], p. 58). “ Lines Written in the Album,” 
“Something childish,” and ‘“* Home-sick ” 
were originally sent to Mrs. Coleridge and 
Thomas Poole in letters from Germany (see 
The Monthly Magazine, October 1835; 
Letters of S.T.C., op. cit., 1, 294-95, 298). 

Coleridge secured for the second Antho- 
logy two poems by Mrs. Mary Robinson 
(1758-1800): “Jasper” (pp. 165-72) and 
“The Haunted Beach” (pp. 254-57). 
According to his letter of 19 December, he 
did not “ know how to get” the conclusion 
of her “ Francini” but suggested it be left 
out. “Anselmo, the Hermit of the Alps” 
was not forthcoming despite Southey’s re- 
quest (The Poetical Works of the Late Mrs. 
Mary Robinson . . . [London, 1806], II, 30- 
38; see also E. L. Griggs, “Coleridge and 
Mrs. Mary Robinson,” MLN, XLV [1930], 


90-95). : 

In the letter of 10 November, Coleridge 
had argued against opening the new volume 
with “Christabel,” as yet unfinished, and 
also complained, “The great and master 
fault of the last ‘Anthology ’ was the want of 
arrangement.” He proposed a characteristic 
scheme “ First. Satirical and Didactic. 2. 
Lyrical. 3. Narrative. 4. Levities.” Southey’s 
reaction is notably casual. ; 

Dogged by ill health and hypochondria, 
Southey had recently moved from Burton, 
Hants., back to Bristol, where he and his 
wife lodged with Charles Danvers, hoping 
for aid from the therapeutic advice of Dr. 
Thomas Beddoes (1760-1808) and Humphry 
Davy; the following April they embarked 
for Lisbon : 

My dear Coleridge— 

Savary is willing to take George into his 
bank, if you and I will become his bonds- 
men, bound for 500 £ each. the situation 
is thought a favourable one. it is for 
seven years — at a salary of 12 £ the first 
— 15 the second, & increasing 5 £ every 
succeeding year — at the expiration of 
that time he is calculated for any situation 
which requires accomptant knowledge. to 
be bound for the good conduct of any 
body is always hazardous & never wise, 
but it is sometimes right — & so I con- 
ceive it to be in the present case. Write 
me your opinion — & that as soon as you 
can that Savary may be answered. the 
obvious advantage of the situation is that 
he will be receiving something towards his 
maintenance during this apprenticeship: 
its objection that it leads, in all likelihood, 
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only to a bare support. but it must be 
remembered that George is very slow, & 
therefore unlikely to forward himself in 
any way of life — & this neither requires 
premium now, nor capital hereafter. 

I have written to Stuart & resigned the 
Laureatship — that is in February next. 
this defalcation of my ways and means 
must be supplied — for the ensuing year 
I took to Thalaba. 

In the Anthology I see no advantage 
from method — on the contrary a mixed 
arrangement appears to me decidedly the 
best. it is in the Press. do not think about 
Christabel on that account. you will want 
all your time — & I suspect more, — & 
much as I should like the poem I can do 
without it and feel no inconvenience. if 
you publish your letters you will of course 
insert the Brocken lines; these therefore 
I will remove from the Anthology-bag; — 
do you also insert Home Sick — & the 
Something childish?. one question more 
— your lines about Burns in the Bristol 
{? name obliterated] paper bore your 
name — shall I retain it — or will you 
adopt some literal signature? If you can 
procure me the conclusion of Francini 
& the Hermit of the Alps, by referring 
to the filed papers — why I shall be glad 
of them in the volume. 

I have some anonymous communica- 
tions — in number not many — yet more 
than are good. Cottle is busy & will only 
add one short piece — ditto George Dyer 
— whom God bless for his intentions & 
forgive for his mode of putting them in 
practice. So much for the shrimps — the 
salmon is sickly & out of season. or you 
may change the metaphor & consider me 
as lobster sauce to your turbot. Wrang- 
ham has left me his volume with certain 
pieces marked for my choice — this will 
adyertise it. Tobin has sent a parcel of 
which I send up my judgement by Mrs 
Coleridge. 

I have got Boulainvilliers life of 
Mohammed, which will soon occupy much 
of my attention. 

Where do you purpose fixing your resi- 
dence? I shall remain the winter here, & 
if I receive no benefit must remove to a 
warmer climate — a curse upon the war! 
Italy & France & the South of Spain are 
blocked up. Trieste has just come into 
my head — but I see no practicable way 
of getting there — the route by Mentz is 
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obstructed by armies. & [? after] Vienna 
[four or five words illegibly obliterated] it 
is an unreachable distance. I should 
rather visit a new country than return to 


Lisbon. somewhere probably I must go. 
direct — Kingsdown Parade. 
farewell 
yrs truly 


Dec. 15.99. Sunday Robert Southey. 
Your lime-tree bower — how to be signed? 


IRVIN EHRENPREIS. 
Indiana University. 


AN ASSUMED NAME (cxciv. 456, 502) 


FROM the Penrith Observer, July 2, 
1861 :— 

At Jaffra, in Ceylon, India, on the 8th 
November, 1860. F. G. Danvers, alias 
Robert Douglas, Esq., Indian Government 
steam engineer &c., son of Henry Douglas, 
cattle dentist, of Cockermouth, aged 32 years 


—much regretted. © Roy HUDLESTON. 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF THE 
SURREY VOLUNTEERS (See clxviii. 129, 
146, 167, 184, 202, 220, 230, 238, 283; 
elxxxi. 18) 
(Continued from cxcv. 103) 


GAITSKELL, Thomas. 
delete: suc. 25 Oct. 1804. 
GASCOIGNE, Bamber. 
for 1809 read res. bef. 25 Jly. 1808. 
GeorGE, William Edward. 
add after 1807: 1/It. 
Gisson, The Revd. David. 
add: d. 23 Aug, 1805. 
Ref: Gent. Mag., 1805, II. 883. 
GLENNIE, William. 
for res. 1809 read res. bef. 6 Sep. 1809. 
Goocu, Thomas. 
for 1808 read res. bef. 27 Nov. 1808. 
add: Previous Service. 10th Lt. Dgns. 
corn., 23 Feb. 1791; It., 21 Feb. 1793; 
capt., 19 Jne. 1794; maj., 25 Oct. 1798; 
4th Dgns., It. col. by purch., 31 Jly. 1801; 
exch. 5th Fus., It. col., 3 Sep. 1801; ret. 
by sale, 23 Jly. 1802. 
GRILLER, Peter Paul. 
for res. 1809 read res. bef. 6 Sep. 1809. 
GuNnsoN, Robert. 
add: res. bef. 22 Aug. 1804. 
Note. R. G., incensed by the withdrawal 
of the right to election of officers, wrote a 
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very rude letter to John ALCock, q 
13 Jan. 1804: subsequently a duel = 
arranged but owing to a rather ludicrous 
chapter of accidents the meeting did not 
take place. R.G. with his second, Robert 
HoFrMan, q.v.; Alcock with his second, 
John JoHNSON (the It.), q.v.; Samuel 
PRITCHARD, q.v. and a Mr. Austin were 
all arrested and required to enter into 
recognizances to keep the peace. Two 
accounts of this contretemps, not 
altogether i in agreement, but expressing the 
respective views of the principals, appeared 
in The Times, 23 and 28 Jan. 1804. 

HAMILTON, John. 
add: res. bef. 25 Jly. 1808. 

add: Hansy, William. 
St. Mary Newington Inf Assn., maj. cmdt., 
4 Sep. 1798; suc., 10 Feb. 1800. 

for Harn, George Henry read Haun, George 
Henry. 

Harvey, Lionel. 
for we 8 Apr. 1805 read res. bef 6 Apr. 
1805. 
add Subsequent Service. R. Berks. Mila, 
maj. (E. E. Thoyts, History of the Royal 
Berkshire Militia, Reading: 1897) 
Note. Miss Thoyts, op. cit., 
name as Lionel Charles Harvey (or 
HERVEY); but the identification is clear 
in a letter from Ld. Teignmouth, vice 
Lieutenant of Surrey, 6 Apr. 1805 to Sec- 
retary of State—H.O. 50/144 

for Haywarp, —— read Haywarb, Robert. 
for suc. 24 Jan. 1804 read 1803; res. bef. 
16 Jan. 1804 

Haypbon, William, jr. 
for suc. 10 Apr. 1804 read res bef. 10 Apr. 
1804. 

Hewrrt, Booth. 
add: St. Mary Newington Inf. Assn., ens., 
10 Feb. 1800. 
add after 1803: res. bef. 6 Oct. 1803. 

add: H1BBERT ——. 
— Leg. (Cav), It.; res. bef. 16 Apr. 
180 

Hoare, George Matthew. 
delete: res. 1827. 

HoFFMaAN, Robert. 
add: res. bef. 22 Aug. 1803. 

Ho.ioway, Stephen. 
for suc. 28 Mch. 1805 read res. bef. 23 
Mch. 1805. 


H. C. CARDEW-RENDLE. 
(To be continued) 
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: ILTSHIRE ANTIQUITIES.—An_in- 
Queries W ventory of Prehistoric, Roman and 





((ASUALTY CROSSES.—Here in the 

South West there are many very rudely- 
cut wayside crosses which, to distinguish 
from others, we will call casualty crosses. 
Fach time they are cut into a stone of 
the road or field walls or wayside buildings. 
Until recently they were just disregarded 
or called pilgrims’ crosses or presumed to 
be displaced consecration crosses or just 
plain ignored most unethically. Now we 
find that many at any rate were cut to com- 
memorate accidental death at these sites. 
The old people still have the memory at 
first to third hand of some of the incidents 
commemorated. A smash between a donkey 
cart and a penny-farthing. The death in a 
snowstorm of two very disreputable sisters 
who, amongst other things, made and 
peddled baskets. Another of a doctor whose 
horse shied. Another was said to com- 
memorate the hanging of a sheep-stealer 
but in fact he was hanged by his own sheep 
when, being drunk, he was lifting it over 
a stile and the sheep in halter. In the Bath 
and Wells district I am told that some of 
these Latin crosses were cut in the close 
sod and are still maintained. One for a 
Dean thrown from his horse. One for 
another killed by a highwayman. All these 
recorded be it noted are of the 19th over- 
lapping the 20th century. There well may 
be back-of-memory records to be found and 
re-recorded. They may turn up in old 
diaries, local histories, the early Proceed- 
ings of Archaeological Societies, and I shall 
be most grateful for all such records and 
information which may enable us, the 
Shaftesbury District Historical Society to 
superimpose fact on fiction in this matter 
in any part of Great Britain. 

These casualty crosses are represented on 
the Continent by far more elaborate 
memorials known in the German-speaking 
countries as Marterl, on road, river and 
lakesides and on mountains. They are prob- 
ably known to many readers but there seems 
to have been no such expensive and 
elaborate monuments here. But we too may 
have had a generic name for our crosses 
and if anybody knows it I shall be very 


glad to hear. N. TeuLon-Porter. 
Shaftesbury. 





pagan Saxon antiquities found in Wiltshire 
is being prepared in connection with the 
forthcoming publication of the Victoria 
County History of Wiltshire. I should be 
glad to hear from anyone who possesses 
relics, drawings, manuscripts, or any other 
relevant material. L. V. GRINSELL. 


c/o The Museum, 
Devizes, Wiltshire. 


"THOMAS BOSTOK (? OF HOXNE, 
SUFFOLK).—In the autumn of 1943, 
when a pond situated within fifty yards 
of Hoxne Church, in north Suffolk, was 
being cleaned out, a piece of brass inscrip- 
tion, measuring about 13 by 44 inches, was 
found; unfortunately it was broken off 
through the name and the date. Miraculous 
to relate, in October 1949, near the same 
pond, the missing fragment was discovered. 
The two pieces having now been joined 
together, through the kindness of Mr. R. 
H. Pearson, Honorary Secretary of the 
Monumental Brass Society, it is clear that 
the inscription, which is badly corroded but 
perfectly legible, commemorates Thomas 
Bostock and his wife ‘Maute’ both of 
whom died on St. Edmund’s Day 1508. 
There appears to be no suitable matrix 
in Hoxne Church, but this is not surprising 
after several ‘restorations’; nor can the 
name be found in the registers (which begin 
in 1548) or other parish records. No family 
of this name is known, at that period, in 
Suffolk or over the border in Norfolk. I 
believe families of Bostock flourished in 
the Home Counties and also in Cheshire and 
Shropshire. I shall be most grateful for any 
information leading to the identification of 
this Thomas Bostok. L. Dow. 


'TTHE REGAN FAMILY OF PETERS- 
FIELD—I should be glad to have 
information concerning the family variously 
known as Regan, de Regan, Daregan, de 
Ragonne, of Petersfield (Hants) one of 
whose earlier members—Giles (Agill, Yill) 
de Ragonne built the house now known 
as the Petersfield Bookshop, No. 1, The 
Square, in about 1464, and in whose 
possession the building remained until about 
the end of XVIII century. 
The Will of this Giles de Ragonne sneaks 
of the house as “ my neue grete duellynge 
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of Huys wude.” As the building is con- 
structed of ships timbers, the expression 
“huys wude” has been taken to refer to 
a Huy or Hoy, a vessel of some thirty tons, 
but the size of some of the beams leaves 
this open to doubt. The will is dated May, 
1464, and contains other provisions regard- 
ing estate, shipping and jewellery amounting 
to a very considerable fortune. 

At the dissolution of the monasteries a 
grant of land near Chichester is made to 
a Thomas de Regunn of Petersfield in 1537. 
In 1564 John Daregan seems to have 
invested money in the second voyage of 
John Hawkins to Africa and the West Indies, 
and he himself accompanied Drake in 1577 
but did not live to circumnavigate the 
world, dying at Canoas Bay in California. 
Near here is a small town called Campo 
di S. Pietro which it may or may not be 
fanciful to connect with the inhabitant of 
Petersfield who was buried there. The name 
having now become Daregan may possibly 
be the origin of the curiously named Dragon 
Street in Petersfield. 

The house is referred to by Pepys in the 
MS. of the Diary (May 27th 1666) when 
he spent an evening with Mr. Ph. de Regan 
and found the house “ mighty curious been 
builded of ships wood the finest that ever 
I did see for the time it was builded.” 

I should be grateful for any further 
information concerning the house or family. 


C. N. FRANCIS. 


RMSTRONG, GEORGE, M.D. — 
Further particulars requested regarding 

this notable paediatrician who is said to 
have been born at Castleton about 1735 and 
died in London about 1781. He was a 
brother of John Armstrong the physician- 
poet and author of “An essay on the 
diseases most fatal to infants,’ London 
1767. Where and when did he obtain his 
M.D.? Where was he born and when, and 
any information about his latter days in 
London. Said to have founded the first 
hospital and dispensary for children in Red 
Lion Square. Any information would be 


appreciated. T.H.G. 


TEPHEN MOULTON.—I am engaged 
on a study of Stephen Moulton, nine- 
teenth century entrepreneur and founder of 
the rubber industry in the West of England. 
Evidence exists of his birth in 1794 in 
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Whorlton, County Durham, and of his 
marriage in 1827 to Elizabeth Riche at 
St. George’s, Hanover Square. Sometime 
after 1827 he emigrated to America and 
became an associate of Charles Goodyear 
the Rider brothers and other pioneers of the 
rubber industry. In 1842 he returned to 
England bringing samples of Goodyear'’s 
vulcanized rubber. 

Can anyone give details of Moulton’; 
early life, of his family connections with 
Whorlton, and of his business activities in 
America prior to his return to England in 


1842? W. Woopnrirr. 


P JENKINS.—Does any reader know 
anything of a social game called Up 
Jenkins, probably played in England in the 
nineties or at the beginning of this century, 
In Agatha Christie’s novel The Sittaford 
Mystery (Penguin ed. Ch. II, pp. 15-16) a 
party is planning “ table-turning,” when an 
elderly gentleman thinks to himself, “In 
my young days it was U.J.” And he tried 
to recall the name of a girl . . . whose 
hand he had held beneath the table at con- 
siderable length. A long time ago that was. 
But U.J. had been a good game.” 
Perhaps an English correspondent may be 
able to enlighten me on this point. 


(In Spectator, Copenhagen, 1950, No. 1) 


"TABLE MANNERS, ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN.—I have been unable to 
find any authoritative explanation to 
account for the difference in eating methods 
between the English and the Americans. I 
refer to the habit in the U.S.A. first to 
cut up the meat on the plate into small 
pieces, then lay aside the knife on the edge 
of the plate and use the fork only for 
eating, transferring this to the right hand. 
The public libraries in New York, 
Washington and Boston have been unable 
to help me. I have asked college professors 
and other well informed persons in the 
States—all to no avail. I have asked 
American experts such as Prof. Laski, 
Prof. Brogan, J. B. Priestley, and Joyce 
Grenfell. I have visited the British Museum, 
and consulted various books in reference 
libraries. Everybody knows the problem— 
no one knows the answer. 


Can any reader help me? 
K. S. G. SOMMERVILLE. 
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Replies 


APER MILLS AND PAPER-MAKERS 
exciv. 569; cxcv. 64).—William Smith 

of Haughton Castle, Northumberland, in 
1788 opened a paper mill on the Tyne near 
the castle, which is now in the parish of 
Humshaugh, then in the parish of Simon- 
burn. This mill is connected with the 
strange story of the forged French assignats 
which has I think been discussed in N. & Q. 
from time to time. One of the moulds for 
making the paper for the assignats from the 
Haughton paper-mill is now in_ the 
possession of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. See ‘A New History 
of Northumberland’ published by the 
Northumberland County History Commit- 
tee, vol. XV, edited by Madeleine Hope 
Dodds, pp. 210-1, where there is an illustra- 
tion of the old building, no longer in use. 
See also Berwickshire Naturalist Club Pro- 
ceedings, vol. xi, pp. 154-5; Monthly 
Chronicle of North-country Lore and 
Legend, 1888, p. 61; Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 4th ser. vol. viii, pp. 147, 150; 
Mackenzie, Northumberland, II, p. 242; 
Whelan, Directory of Northumberland 


(1855). M. Hore Dopps. 





On the principle that “every little helps,” 
and in the hope that the following may 
prove of some slight assistance, may I refer 
the querist to my account of “ The Goldens 
of Evesham, Co. Oxon,” from about 1650 
onwards, which was published in the issue 
of the Genealogical Quarterly for Summer 
(June), 1934. It will there be seen that Robert 
Golden, of the Fourth Generation therein 
recorded, who was baptised at Evesham on 
21 April, 1706, and who at an early age 
came up to London, being there apprenticed 
to Richard Young, Citizen and Carpenter 
of London, and who thereafter carried on 
business in London as a Builder, was 
admitted to the Freedom of the Carpenters 
Company on 5 June, 1733. On his admission 
fo that Freedom, he was described in the 
Company’s records as:—‘ Robert Golden, 
son of Henry Golden in the County of 
Oxford, Paper Maker.” 


I may add that such Henry Golden him- 
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self was baptised at Evesham on 2 
September, 1669. 


L. G. H. Horton-SmITu. 


[Other replies draw attention to the exten- 
sive collection of local and country 
directories in the Guildhall Library, Lon- 
don; and to Somerset and Dorset Notes & 
Queries, xxii. 213; xxv. 144.] 


QTTERSPOOL (cxev. 39).—The beauti- 
ful pool from which this house gets 
its name is 22 feet deep and is separated 
from the river by an artificial tongue of 
land. No otter has been seen there within 
living memory. The house is first mentioned 
in the Aldenham ratebooks in 1709, Otters- 
poole land having been assessed, without 
any mention of a house in the 17th century. 
There are prints dated 1797 and 1802, 
showing the house as an inn, and it is 
said it was, at that time, the fashion to 
stay there in order to drink the pure waters 
of the pool, which have, however, nc 
medicinal qualities. It was converted into 
a private house early in the 19th century, 
either by George Woodford Thellusson, 
who died in 1811, or by his eldest daughter 
Marianne, who lived there for many years 
and died in 1852. Her father was the second 
son of Peter Thellusson, and younger 
brother of Peter Isaac Thellusson, created 
Baron Rendlesham in 1806. After her death 
it was occupied by Mr. Justice Mellor, and 
later by Mr. Justice Willes. Since 1874 it 
has been occupied by Mr. S. Taprell 
Holland, J.P. The owner of it, and of 
Aldenham Abbey, is Mr. William Dugald 
Stuart. The garden is very pretty and has 
some fine trees. It is a long strip between 
the river and a road which leads only to 
Otterspool and to Aldenham Abbey. When 
Otterspool house was an inn, the road ran 
between the house and the river. 

The above is an extract from the Parish 
Registers of Aldenham, Hertfordshire, 
1660-1812, transcribed and indexed by 
William Brigg with appendix by Kenneth 


F. Gibbs. M. F. Austin. 
County Librarian, Hertford. 


ERE THERE MORE THAN ONE 
ORIGINAL FAMILY OF HOL- 
WELLS? (cxcv. 38).—From the spellings 
of the name:—Holewell, Haliwelle, Halga- 
well (probably Helig Well) it seems that the 
original name was Holy Well. There are 
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holy wells in all parts of England. The 
Holywells of Northumberland took their 
name from the township of Holywell in 
the chapelry of Earsden, and the township 
got its name from the holy well of St. Mary 
there, which was still in existence in 1769. 
See ‘A New History of Northumberland,’ 
published by the Northumberland County 
History Committee, vol. ix, edited by 
H. H. E. Craster, p. 72. Probably if 
investigation were made it would be found 
that the Holewell and Halgawells of other 
parts of the country originally held land 
on which there was a holy well, or lived 
near a holy well, and, as they took their 
name from a natural feature, the families 
were not necessarily related to one another. 
When families gave their name to a place, 
it was usually added to the original place- 
name, as Seaton Delaval, Dalton Piercy, 
Burton Constable—to give three north- 
country examples. M. H. Dopps. 


HE GREAT “CLAN ” SMITH, AGAIN 
(clxxxvii. 162; cxc. 38; cxciii. 246).— 
From the United States of America there 
comes to us fresh evidence of the predom- 
inance of the name of “Smith.” Let me 
quote from the Evening News (London) of 
30 December, under the heading “ 5,000 to 1 
Chance: It Came Off ”:— 

“New York, Friday.—Officials of Pan- 
American Airways said it was 5,000 to 1 
against one of their planes being manned 
entirely by Smiths. A clipper took of from 
La Guardia and the Captain, First Officer. 
Second Officer, Purser and Stewardess all 
had the same surname—Smith.” 

L. G. H. Horton-Smitu. 


FALSIFY (cxcv. 36).—Although Mr. 

LyeLt READE has told us (clxxxv. 32) 
that by her first marriage Mrs. Johnson was 
connected with an ancient family of 
Birmingham bladesmiths, nobody has yet 
suggested that the Doctor himself was a 
man of the sword. Therefore it was 
excusable if, in the first edition of the 
Dictionary, he attributed an _ erroneous 
meaning to the word ‘falsify’ as used in 
a technical sense. But subsequently he may 
have consulted his neighbour, M. Olivier, 
the fashionable maitre d’armes who had a 
salle at St. Dunstan’s Court, Fleet Street, 
and learned that, in fencing, ‘ falsifying’ 
meant “to make feints, as fencers com- 
monly do” but that the term had become 
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obsolete. Accordingly, the Doctor inserted 
that definition in the fourth edition of the 
Dictionary, published in 1773. 

Olivier himself had written a manual: 
Fencing Familiarised, which went into two 
editions, the first in 1771-72, the second in 
1780. It seems to have been popular, for 
the book is the most commonly found of 
fencing manuals of the period. It was 
printed by John Bell, of Exeter Change, 
and C. Hetherington, of York. He always 
uses the word ‘ feint.’ 

The term ‘falsify’ occurs chiefly in 
fencing treatises of the sixteenth and seven. 
teenth centuries. Ben Jonson has it in his 
The Case is Altered (1609), where Juniper, 
the cobbler, analysing the cudgel play in 
which ‘fellow Onion’ has had his head 
broken, says:—‘ Thou openedst with the 
dagger to falsify over with the backsword 
trick.’ The anonymous author of a fencing 
manuscript bound up with the Carey Papers 
(Sloane MSS. 5540) uses the word, together 
with other curious technical terms not found 
elsewhere. The last instance of its use seems 
to be found in Sir William Hope’s Scots 
Fencing Master, the first edition of which 
appeared in Edinburgh in 1692. But it only 
occurs in Hope’s Epistle to the Reader; 
in the body of the work it is replaced by 
the term ‘feint’ which is still in use to 
denote a movement of the sword intended 
to deceive the opponent. 


J. D. AYLWwarp. 


GHINGLES (cxev. 19).—The first use of 

this word for a thin piece of wood 
used as a house tile according to the O.E.D. 
is given as 1200, there are several 
references of usage up to 1886, when John 
Ruskin refers to it in Vol. I, p. 299, of 


“ Praterita.” ARCHIBALD SPARKE, M.A. 
Southport. 


WILLIAM PERCY (cxcv. 21).—Mr. 

Herbert C. Schulz, Curator of Manv- 
scripts to the Henry E. Huntington Library 
and Art Gallery, San Marino, California, 
informs me that “A note to the Master 
of Powles” reproduced by J. Payne Collier 
in his “History of English Dramatic 
Poetry ” is found in the MS. copy of Percys 
“Necromantes” in the Library. It was this 
copy which Collier and Haslewood used for 
the printing of the play for the Roxburgh 
Club. S.R. 
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THE FOLK-LORE OF CHIOS, by Philip 
Pp. Argenti and H. J. Rose; 2 vols. 
Cambridge University Press, 1949, 7gns. 

Th volumes, which together consist of 

1,199 pages, numbered continuously, 
contain the sum of folk-lore to be found, 
or gleaned, in the East Aegean island of 

Chios. The term ‘ folk-lore’ is very liberally 

interpreted by the authors, who include in 

their collection not only customs, sayings, 
songs, tales and so on, but also much 
valuable information on the day-to-day 
occupations of the peasantry, their tools, 
their methods of agriculture, their handi- 
crafts and even their house-work. The 
whole forms a body of material of first- 
rate importance to all folk-lorists, and one, 
moreover, which has apparently been 
collected only just in time: “ the picturesque 
beliefs which we have to describe,” say the 
authors (p. 161), “are rapidly ‘dying out,” 
and they add very truly that it is highly 
desirable in the interests of science that 
they should be recorded before they actually 

do so. Dr. Argenti is well known as a 
patient and prolific investigator of every 

aspect of the history and civilization of his 
native island; Professor Rose as one of the 
most learned researchers in the field of 
ancient religion. With them should be 
mentioned the late Mr. Stephen Vios, one 
of those faithful and laborious local anti- 
quarians to whom the study of Aegean 

folk-lore owes so much; he contributes a 
useful and well-illustrated article on Popular 
Occupations, and has been the source, as the 
er make clear, of much other material 

ides. 

A brief chapter on local beliefs in the 
later Middle Ages, the material of which 
is drawn largely from the works of Leo 
Allatius and Giustiniani, includes some 
interesting comment on those well-known 
Greek spirits, the Neraides and Kallikant- 
zaroi. Mr. Vios’ section on Popular Occupa- 
tions follows; and then come chapters on 
the Visible World of natural phenomena, 
and the Invisible World of Saints, demons 
and the like. Next, there is a valuable 
account of Birth, Marriage and Death, full 
of minute description of complicated ritual, 

1 nomenclature and formulae. The 
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marriage customs are especially interesting, 
and include the strange ritual of the Aga, a 
sort of Lord of Misrule, who takes charge at 
one point in the proceedings; he is perhaps 
of Turkish origin, since a century ago Ler- 
montov met him at weddings among the 
Turkish Tatars of the Caucasus (Geroy 
Nashevo Vremeni: .. . vsegda odin kakoy- 
nibud oborvish, zasalenniy na skvernoy, 
chromoy loshadyonke, lomayetsa, payasni- 
chayet, smeshit chestnuyu kompaniyu). 
Calendar Customs and Folk-Medicine fol- 
low, and then collections of Folk-Tales, 
Folk-Songs of all kinds, Proverbs, Riddles, 
and Appendices on Clothes, local Flora and 
other matters. There is a good general index 
at the end. The Folk-Tales, as the authors 
admit (p. 429), are mostly “ further variants 
of tales already familiar from other parts of 
Europe.” But one or two of the Folk-Songs, 
e.g. no. 10 on p. 672, reach the top-point— 
and it is a high one—of what folk-poetry 
can achieve. 

Such is the matter, and all concerned are 
to be warmly congratulated on its compila- 
tion. Two criticisms may occur to the 
reader: the first is, that we should have 
welcomed a rather fuller commentary on 
some of the sections. The editors do not 
discriminate as much as they might between 
what is demonstrably medieval and what is 
modern; or between what is common to all 
Greece and what is peculiar to Chios. To 
give only a few examples of the former 
deficiency: a€wvoydps (p. 56) should be 
brought into relation with the a£wopiy 
of the Byzantine sapper, described in several 
tactical manuals; and payapixes (p. 103) 
have an interesting medieval history (cf. 
Byz. Neugr. Jhrb., XV, 1939, 197-199). The 
Kalandha quoted on p. 352, which col- 
locates Syria, C/ple and Venice, is worth a 
chronological note. The folk-song no. 11, 
p. 783, is a very interesting Akritic variant, 
for which reference should have been made 
to the recent work of Dr. Grégoire; but, 
instead, a footnote points to wonder-children 
“of the Slav tradition.” And it is at least 
worth considering whether the prejudice 
against Armenians, who in the local folk- 
lore take the place of the elsewhere common 
devil in the guise of a blackamoor (p. 226), 
does not go back to the jealousy of the 
Hellenic element at the preponderating 
influence of Armenians during many cen- 
turies in the Byzantine Empire (see Sathas’s 
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introduction to Les Exploits de Digénis 
Akritas, Paris, 1875). 

Secondly, we must note some rather bad 
slips in the translation of Modern Greek 
idioms: e.g. p. 170, rod yépov tov Nuxédda, 
“ Nicholas’ father”; p. 666, va dEiw00 .. . 
oTOUs sxoTrovs cov, “to ask ... what are 
your intentions”; p. 696, yAucoyapdatouy 
ta Bouvd, “the mountains have a sweet 
sky-line”; p. 736, va Kdyns mHyu TO 
gtepo, “to add an ell to your plumage”; 
P. 788, > 70d va maw omitt pov, “to take 
me home.” These inaccuracies and others 
might have been avoided by a more careful 
revision. But they are sun-spots on an inter- 
lustrous sun. 


FOUR CENTURIES OF SCOTTISH 
PSALMODY. By Millar Patrick, D.D. 
(Oxford University Press, 1949, 12s. 6d.) 

"THE author of this work is probably one 

of the greatest living authorities upon 
church music and hymnology as they have 
appeared among the Presbyterian churches. 

His latest work reaches a very high standard 

of research. In the Chalmers Lectures for 

1947, Dr. Millar Patrick has made a study 

of the history of the Scottish Psalter with 

the Paraphrases which give a_ peculiar 
character to Presbyterian worship. “ The 

Lord’s my Shepherd, I’ll not want,” dates 

from 1650, as do many of the remainder of 

the words of the present Psalter. But behind 
the words stand earlier Scottish, English and 

French versions. The major source for them 

all is to be found in the first years of the 

Reformation at Geneva and the care of 

some Calvinists for church music. 

The present work outlines in some detail 
the history of these Psalters down to the 
period in the mid-Eighteenth Century when 
an eclipse overtook the national Psalmody. 
Dr. Patrick traces out the passing of the 
eclipse in the rise of the choir movement 
and gives some attention to the place of the 
Precentor in Scottish church life. The whole 
work forms an important background to 
the study of worship in Scotland, whether 
Episcopalian or Presbyterian. Indeed, it is a 
pity that Dr. Patrick does not relate his 
research to the revival of liturgies in the Kirk 
through the work of Dr. Robert Lee and of 
the Church Service Society. The recovery 
of Psalmody in the Kirk was an important 
element in the wider recovery which has 
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taken place there in the art of public worship, 
Dr. Patrick is clearly at home in 

terian church life and worship. But it is 
unfortunate that he does not give a closer 
attention to the influence of the Epi 

Church upon the national Psalmody. Scot. 
tish church history is divided and shared 
between the two groups. Both have reacted 
upon each other and the Episcopal Church 
has done much to keep the art of worshj 
alive north of the Border. There is a 

history of the relationship of the Episcopal 
Church to Dr. Millar Patrick’s chosen 


sphere. It is to be hoped that he will deal 
with it in some subsequent work. 


THE APPRECIATION OF _  SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Edited by Bernard M. Wagner. 
520 pp. (Georgetown University Press, 
$5.00.) 

IS book is a selection of Shakespearean 
criticism throughout the ages. Professor 

Wagner has taken the cream of those masters 

of theatrical and scholarly criticism, from 

Ben Jonson to A. C. Bradley, broadly 

divided the result into philosophic, literary 

and aesthetic criticism, and more particularly 
into appreciations of the dramatist himself 
and of his individual plays. The result is 
certainly a liberal dish. Here is the whole of 

Hazlitt on Shakespeare and Milton (we 

thank the editor for keeping the head on the 

shoulders), Maurice Morgann on Sir John, 

W. E. Henley on “ Othello,” and Santayana 

on “ Hamlet.” Here also are Coleridge and 

Pater, Emerson and Meredith, Swinburne 

and John Bailey. Here is even Henry James’ 

long-neglected essay on “The Tempest.” 

Professor Wagner finally leaves us in a grand 

flourish with Charles Williams’ 

essay: “A Myth of Shakespeare.” 

In order to produce this volume as cheap 
as they have done, the publishers have beet 
forced to economize in production charge 
One of the means has been to dispense will 
a compositor altogether by lithographic 
reproduction from earlier texts, which, wil 
bad inking, makes for difficult rea 
although in no place does it become 
pletely illegible. 
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